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ART GOSSIP FROM PARIS. 




THE LATE PHILIPPE ROUSSEAU— WILL THE SALON 
ABOLISH MEDALS AND MENTIONS ? — PROPOSED 
MONUMENT TO BARYE— BOUGUEREAU AND HIS 
AGENTS— MISS CASSATT'S ETCHINGS— HARRISON, 
DANNAT AND REINHART. 

HILIPPE ROUSSEAU, 
the Parisian delineator 
of animals and of still- 
life, died in December, 
at the age of seventy- 
one. A pupil of Gros 
and of Bertin, he began 
by painting landscapes, 
but he owes his repu- 
tation to his humorous 
studies of animal life, 
his monkeys taking 
photographs, his rats retired from life, his storks taking 
a nap, and to his exquisite pictures of flowers, of fruit, 
and of still-life like the " Tendre Musette,*' exhibited at 
the Salon of 1877. As a painter Rousseau can be 
mentioned in the same breath with Vollon and a few 
breaths after Chardin. He was a strong and charming 
artist. 

There is once more talk of suppressing all medals 
and " recompences " at the Salon. This reform was pro- 
posed in 1 881 by the landscapist Jules Dupre, and voted 
by thirty out of fifty, whereupon M. Bouguereau rose and 
protested in the name of French youth, " au nom de la 
jeunesse franchise," and such a fuss was made that the 
next day the vote was cancelled. " Supposing that the 
suppression of medals had been maintained," said M. 
Bouguereau to M. Gervex, " who would have guided the 
dealers in their purchases ?" To this argument the ex- 
pert Bague has replied in a smart letter, which is worth 
reprinting, in part, at least. He observes that history 
proves that the picture-dealers encouraged Corot, Millet, 
Rousseau, Daubigny, Troyon, Jules Dupre long before the 
juries of the Salon of forty years ago gave any official 
recognition of these men of genius. " The truth is," 
says M. Bague, " that ' recompences ' mean nothing at 
all. I am in this respect of the opinion of all those who 
maintain that medals and mentions cannot mark a hier- 
archy in talent and still less in genius. One single ex- 
ample will suffice. Eugene Delacroix, who was one of 
the greatest geniuses of painting — see his ' Entree des 
Croises a Constantinople/ — was commander of the 
Legion of Honor, just like M. Bouguereau, and yet it 
never entered the head of any picture-dealer to establish 
the slightest parallel between the artist of genius and the 
other." 

In spite of all the agitation and in spite of the sixty or 
seventy electioneering lists which were sent round to all 



the studios of France, the voting for the election of the 
new committee of ninety members, charged with the 
supreme management of the Salon, caused very little 
change. All the twenty members representing- the sculp- 
tors, and the fifty members of the painting committee 
were re-elected with two exceptions— MM. Frappa and De 
Gatinee, who were replaced by better men — namely, MM. 
Aime Morot and Dagnan-Bouveret. In the section of 
painting, out of 1 300 votes, M. Bouguereau obtained 920, 
Bonnat, 918, Harpignies, 911, Henner 906, Laurens, 893. 
The members who follow are in order De Vuillefroy, 
Detaille, Jules Lefebvre, Puvis de Chavannes, Cabanel, 
Jules Breton, Vollon, Barrias, Boulanger, Luminais, 




THE LATE PHILIPPE ROUSSEAU, ANIMAL PAINTER, 



Maignan, Busson, Carolus Duran, Guillemet, Rapin, 
Humbert, Benjamin Constant, Bernier, Yon, Robert 
Fleury, Francais, Henri Pille, Cormon, Hanoteau, Meis- 
sonier, Gerdme, Pelouse, Feyen-Perrin, Protais, Hector 
Leroux, Saintpierre, Cazin, Lansyer, Vayson, Roll, Duez, 
Renouf, Gervex, Aime Morot, Dupre, Santai, Emile 
Levy, Van Marcke, Dagnan-Bouveret and Camille Paris. 
A committee has been formed with a view to erecting 
a monument to the sculptor Antoine Louis Barye. M. 



Guillaumet, the eminent sculptor, presided over the last 
meeting held at the Hotel de Ville, and it was decided 
that an exhibition of the works of Barye should be held 
art the Ecole des Beaux Arts in May, 1889, ^ e na ^ not 
being free at a convenient season in 1888. Among the 
members of the committee are the painter Bonnat and 
Mr. G. A. Lucas, whose enlightened task formed the 
Barye collection in the Corcoran Gallery and also the 
collection of Mr. W. T. Walters. In asking Mr. Lucas 
to join their committee, the French Baryephiles paid a 
graceful compliment to their American rivals. 

Bouguereau, the painter of perfection, has quarrelled 
with Boussod, Valadon & Cie., and now sends his pic- 
tures to America and elsewhere directly, whereas hither- 
to anybody who wanted a sweet image of a perfectly 
clean cupid picking a butterfly off his arm had to treat 
through the successors of Goupil. But why this quar- 
rel ? Simply because M. Bouguereau considered that 
the firm did not act honorably toward one of his friends, 
an engraver, of whom, at his recommendation, they 
ordered a plate, which they refused to accept when 
finished, although it had been made from one of M. 
Bouguereau's pictures, under the artist's personal super- 
intendence. 

An exhibition of works by young artists is to be held 
in the Petit Gallery during January. The Americans 
will be represented by Miss Cassatt and Walter Gay. 
Among the other exhibitors will be Emile Barau, Jacques 
Blanche, Friant, Helleu, Jeanniot, Lerolle, Ochoa, Ary 
Renan, Skredsvig, Uhde, Willette, Zakarian, Felicien 
Rops, Mile. Breslau, Forain — in all forty-six exhibitors. 

Apropos of Miss Cassatt, a recent exhibition at Bos- 
ton, to which Mr. S. P. Avery lent some of her work, 
has created a slight demand for that lady's etchings. It 
may interest collectors to know that Miss Cassatt never 
sold an etching in her life, that she does not remember 
how many she has made, and that she has not a collec- 
tion of her works herself. Each time that she has made 
a plate she has had three or four proofs taken by Delat- 
tre, and that is all. The consequence is that the only 
way to get Cassatts is through that ingenious and subtle 
printer, who always manages to keep for himself a cer- 
tain number of impressions of every plate he proves. If 
you were to shut up Delattre naked in a room with his 
press, and if you watched him as a cat watches a mouse, 
he would yet manage to smuggle some proofs. Once 
when Jacques had him out in the country to print some 
etchings for him, he would not allow the terrible printer 
to leave the room unaccompanied even for a moment. 

In April we shall have at the Ecole des Beaux Arts 
an exhibition of caricatures. Yes, at the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts, although the director, M. Paul Dubois, 
threw up his hands in pious horror when he received 
notification from the superior authorities. Gavarni, 
Daumier, Cham, and Andre Gill in the temple of the 
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Beaux Arts ! And why not ? Gavarni and Daumier 
have already forced their way into the Louvre, and the 
day is not far distant when their modest lithographs will 
sell for a hundred dollars a piece. Already one has to 
pay three, four, and five louis for fine proofs of Gavarni 
lithographs, and the craze is only just beginning. 

M. Castagnary, the new director of the Fine Arts De- 
partment, has determined to form a new gallery in the 
Louvre devoted to portraits of painters by themselves, 
on the plan of the collection in the Uffizi Gallery at 
Florence. Amateurs, artists, and provincial museums 
have been invited to help in the realization of this 
scheme. 

Alexander Harrison spent last summer at Concarneau 
(Finistere) making studies of nude women against back- 
grounds of sea and sky. Some of these studies are very 
•charming in themselves, while others, of course, are 
simply notes of tone, of attitude, of cloud, or of wave 
forms. The outcome is to be a picture twelve feet long 
representing women bathing in the ocean, and if this 
great effort is not ready for the Salon of 1888, it will be 
Mr. Harrison's contribution to the Universal exhibition 
of 1889. 

W. T. Dannat, whose weak 
health sadly interferes with 
his artistic activity, is spend- 
ing the winter in Italy. Dur- 
ing the autumn he painted 
a few small pictures. Charles 
S. Reinhart will send to the 

Salon a canvas ten feet high, m _ - - ~~ 

representing fisherwomen at 
the foot of a cross looking 
seaward and watching anx- __ 

iously for their husbands' _- V 

boats ; for the sky is overcast, 3 _---; _ /, ; \~ 

the sea is seething, and a ter- 
rible storm is on the point of jj 
breaking. This promises to 
be a very impressive and at- 
tractive picture. 

Theodore Child. ."-" 



A NIMA L-PA IN TING. 



II. — DOGS. 

It may be said to be established beyond a doubt that 
the dog has improved under domestication more than 
any other animal. The wild dog is a mean and coward- 
ly animal, more so even than his cousin, the wolf. 
Among savage and very primitive peoples, he is a mere 
hanger-on of man, barely tolerated, and despised as he 
deserves. Professor Mahaffy quotes a passage from an 
ancient Egyptian romance which shows that their hunt- 
ing dogs had to be whipped into the field ; and the fig- 
ures of dogs on the earliest Egyptian monuments are, 
certainly, of an ignoble type. The old fabulists, too, 
show little but the worst traits of the animal ; he is ra- 
pacious, thievish, cowardly, and quarrelsome, and there 
is little reason to suppose that they did not draw from 
the life. The Greeks seem to have been supplied with 
dogs of a better breed ; but for stories of their courage 
and devotion we must come down to a rather late period, 
to the Indian dog of Alexander the Great who disdained 
to attack any easier prey than a lion, and to Hircanus, 




"DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE." 
BY SIR EDWIN LANDSEER. 



THE enterprising manager 
of a Paris theatre once called 
upon Meissonier and asked 
him to paint a drop-scene for 
a certain theatre, and name 
his own terms. " You have 
seen my pictures, then ?" ask- 
ed Meissonier. " Oh, yes !" 
exclaimed the manager; " but 
it is your name — your name I 
want ; it will draw crowds to 
my theatre." " And how large 
is it you wish this curtain to 
be?" inquired the artist. "Ah! 
well, we will say fifteen metres 
by eighteen." Meissonier took 
up a pencil and proceeded to 
make a calculation. At last 
he looked up and said, with 
imperturbable gravity, " I have 
calculated, and find that my 
pictures are valued at 80,000 
francs per metre. Your cur- 
tain, therefore, will cost you 
just 21,600,000 francs. But 
that is not all. It takes me 
twelve months to paint twen- 
ty-five centimetres of can- 
vas. It will, therefore, take me just one hundred and 
ninety years to finish your curtain. You should have 
come to me earlier, monsieur ; I am too old for the un- 
dertaking now. Good-morning !" 




In sitting for his portrait, Oliver Cromwell offered a 
decided contrast to the vanity of Elizabeth. Far from 
objecting to have his physical imperfections recorded, 
he warned an artist that he wanted to be painted 
just as he was, and that if so much as a single pimple 
was omitted he would not pay for the picture. If one 
may judge from the conventional portraits of the Pro- 
tector, his wishes in regard to the pimples were scrupu- 
lously observed. To go back to Elizabeth and her 
shadowless portraits, it is worth noticing that, for some 
years after, it seems to have been the fashion in England 
to paint portraits with very little shadow. 



SPITZ DOG. BY EUGENE LAMBERT. 



the dog of King Lysimachus, who, after the death of his 
master, jumped into his funeral pyre. We may believe 
or not such stories, but we cannot say that they put in a 
very exaggerated form the virtues of the dog as we now 
know him. Everyone can also bring to mind instances 
of as great sagacity as those which Montaigne marvels 
over, of the dog who dropped pebbles into an oil-jar to 
make the oil rise to a point at which he could lap it, and 
of the dog who, having lost sight of his master and com- 
ing to a cross-roads, examined carefully two out of the 
three which his master might have taken, and, finding no 
trace of him, took the third at full speed, without exam- 
ination. Indeed, it has been seriously questioned not 
long ago whether dogs do not now occasionally arrive at 
such a point as to make painful efforts to improve their 
understandings so as to comprehend things from the 
human point of view. This, too, is not the whim of a 



dog-fancier, but the doubt of' a no less intelligent person 

than Mr. Philip Gilbert Hamerton, whose interest in dogs 

is mainly that of 

the animal painter 

to whom the form 

is as much as the 

expression. 

The well-known 

picture of Land- 
seer's, a sketch of 

which we have 

placed at the top 

of this page, may 

lead one to ask how 

far is it proper, or 

consistent with ar- 
tistic motives, to 

treat dogs and 

other animals after 

Landseer's manner. 

It has often been 

urged against his claim to be considered a. great animal 

painter, that he gave his animals, dogs especially, a 
human expression, and used 
them so as to point a moral. 
We do not find that the objec- 
tion is well taken. Certainly 
everybody has seen in dogs as 
much conscious dignity and un- 
conscious impudence — that be- 
ing an essential characteristic of 
impudence whether in man or 
in beast — as he has here depict- 
ed. And the expression of so- 
licitude and of grief in dogs is 
often as marked as it is in men, 
and as it is in others of Land- 
seer's works. Without going so 
far as Mr. Hamerton to credit 
our canine friends with ideas 
above their station in life, we 
must say that the animal painter 
has the highest conception of 
his task who takes his subjects 
at the moments when they ap- 
proach the nearest to humanity, 
and when, in consequence, they 
are most interesting to us. 

What the French call the 
"expression b£te," rendered to 
admiration by Rosa Bonheur in 
her cattle, and at times by De 
Penne in his dogs, is not confin- 
ed to beasts, nor is it even habit- 
ual in any striking degree to 
many of them. Every one has 
seen it on a friend's face, per- 
haps, as often as on a dog's. It 
is seldom very marked in the 
latter case, unless when the ani- 
mal is tired. Painters who take 
up the study of dogs for the 
first time are always surprised 
at the amount of expression 
which there is in the lines of a 
dog's head. Even when at rest, 
he seems to muse, and probably 
does. We know that he has 
remarkably vivid dreams. 

As the intelligence and the 

sympathy with man which we 

prize in dogs at the present clay 

appear to have been developed in the race by age, long 

contact with humanity, the same qualities are developed 
in the individual in the same manner. It has been 
pointed out in the article on cats that those who do not 
like the creatures cannot expect to succeed in painting 
them. This is somewhat less the case with regard to 
dogs. What is necessary with them is simply a good 
understanding, an " entente cordiale" between the painter 
and his sitter, something, it need hardly be said, which 
cannot be had with a cat. Certain breeds of dogs can 
be trained to pose almost perfectly. The setter, as 
might be expected, is one of these. The spaniel, the 
Newfoundland dog, the Saint Bernard, the Scotch collie, 
the grayhound, the bull-terrier, are all pretty good. But 
long acquaintance and patient teaching are necessary. 

Affectionate study is also necessary if one would emulate 

Landseer, or even those artists who devote themselves to 



